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ST. MAR RK xvi. 16. 


HE THAT BELIEVETH, AND IS BAr- 
F 33 3 1121 10 | | 


TIZED, SHALL BE SAVED. 


HE aſſertion, that any perſon 
„ ſhall be ſaved,” conveys, pro- 
bably, to an illiterate Engliſh ear, in 
every paſſage where it occurs, an explicit 
aſſurance of unalienable ſalvation. 


-. 
B Bzroge, 
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| BeroRE, however, we affix this large 


—— — —— 


fignification to the clauſe in the text, we 
ſhould recollect, that Simon the ſorcerer, 


whom Saint Peter (in the eighth chapter, 
ver. 21, 22, 23. o& the Acts) repre- 

ſents as conſummately depraved *, and 
in a ſtate of reprobation , is previouſly 
declared, in ver. 1 3 of the ſame chap- 
ter, to have believed, and to have been 


5 
- 
& <4 4 * ** %t. 4 4 4 * A 


be Thy heart is not right i in = Fight & God: 


Cubs 6 - 4 


Ch. viii. ver. 415 


I perceive that thou art in the yall of bitterneſs 


* 2 * 
2-38 


and bond of Tiquity.” Ch, vil, ver, 23 _ ; , 


* 32 


1 Ropers, therefore * this by wickedneG and 
pray God, if perhaps the thought of thy beart JT 
be forgiven thee, Ch. viii. ver. 22. 
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3 | * baptized. 
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«baptized *. The forcerer was, con- 
ſequently, according to the ſtrict tenor 
of St. Mark's poſition in the text, a 
« ſaved” man, at the very ſeaſon when | 
St. Peter drew ſo unfavourable a deline- 
ation of his moral ES and. celeſ- 


tial intereſts. 


Tur term faved,” therefore, being 
ſtrictly applicable, in St. Mark's mode 
of employing it, to a guilty and unpar- 
doned ſorcerer, could not poſſibly have 
been intended by that Evangeliſt to de- 
ſcribe a perſon endowed with an un- 


queſtionable title to ſal vation. 


'*® Then Simon himſelf 8 alo, and when be 


was baptized, he continued with Philip, Ge. Ch. viii. | 
ver. 13. 
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4 SERMON I. 
Tur adjunct , laved,“ in fact, is one, 


amongſt others *, which, in the Old 


Teſtament, is applied to the whole 
Jewiſh nation; and which, in the New 
Teſtament, comprehends often indiſcri- 


minately all perſons participating Chriſ- 


tian COMMUNION. 


Wurx two bodies of men, enjoying 
ſeparate privileges, are promiſcuouſly 
denominated by one common ſet of 
phraſes, we naturally ſuſpect an affinity 
to ſubſiſt between their reſpective im- 


mMunitics. ,' . 8 A 


* Called, allet, cheſin. See the ch, 7th, and 


Sch pages of this Diſcourſe. Compare too the ſecond 


and fixth Chapters of Mr. Taylor's Preface to his 
Paraphraſe of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans. 


A BRIIF 


SERMON I. 6 

A BRIzy compariſon of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian prerogatives will aſcertain 
their ſimilarity in two leading features,— 
The former privilege, for inſtance, did, 
and the latter ſtill does accrue, through 
God's free grace, independantly of hu- 
man merit. Apain, the former did, and 
the latter ſtill does, entitle its poſſeſſors 
to be candidates for certain extraordina- 
ry bleſſings, conditionally attainable by 
them, on their compliance with pre- 


ſcribed ſtipulations, 


Lu r us trace this deſcription through 
* a 
each of the two prerogatives in queſ- 


tion. 


THAT the privilege of Judaiſm did, 
in no degree, reſult from perſonal 


B 3 merit, 
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merit, is evident from the application 
1 of the terms called , ſaved , cba- 
1 ſent, and ele#F, to the Jewiſh com- 
| | munity at large. A diſtinction, of courſe, 
i . thus national and diffuſive, veſted alike 
| ; in the vicious and the virtuous Jew : that 


is, eyery Jew was qualified to be a com- 
1 petitor for many ſpecial benefits, exclu- 
| fively tendered to the Jewiſh nation, and 
acceſſible by himſelf, through obedience 
to certain moral and ceremonial injunc- 


* Hearken unto me, O Jacob and Iſrael, my 


called. Iſaiah, xlviii. 12. 
| + Happy art thou, O Iſrael : who is like unto 
thee, O people ſaved by the Lord? Deut. xxxiii. 29. 


O ye ſeed of Abraham his ſervant, ye children 
of Jacob his choſen. I. cv. 6. 


8 For Jacob my ſervant” 5 ſake, and Iſrael mine 
reet. Jſalah, xlv. 5 


tions, 


s E R MON I. 7 


tions. Neglectful, at the ſame time, of 
theſe injunctions, a Jew not only for- 
feited the proffered benefits, but became 
obnoxious to Divine vengeance. Ac- 
cordingly, both individual Jews, and 
the whole Jewiſh ſtate, repeatedly un- 
derwent ſevere chaſtiſement for delin- 


quency. 


STrIeTLY analogous to the preroga- 
tive of Jewiſh communion, is the pre- 
| rogative of being admitted, through faith, 

into Chriſt's church. In ſome parts, for 
inſtance, of the New Teſtament, all the 
converts, in large and populous diſ- 
tricts, are ſtyled ſometimes an elected *, 


„ church that is at Babylon, elefed together 
with you, ſaluteth you. x Pet. v. 13. 


B4 ſometimes 
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ſometimes a called ſociety. In other 
parts, the terms ſaved Þ and choſen are 
applied to the univerſal Chriſtian church. 
Evidently, therefore, every individual in 
theſe numerous bodies, though at no 


time immaculate throughout, was, and 


is, inveſted with the venerable appella- 
tions in queſtion ; that is, the moſt wic- 
ked Chriſtian 1s a perſon called, through 
God's unmerited graciouſneſs, out of 
the Gentile world, to receive an invalu- 


able overture, and to be the depoſitary 


i | EI therefore, the priſoner of the Lord, beſeech you, 
that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 


are called. Eph. iv. 1. 


+ He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved, 
St. Mark, xvi. 16. 
1 t Ye (all the Chriſtians then exiſting in the world) TA 
* are a choſen generation. 1 Pet. v. 13. 
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of celeſtial propoſitions. Whether, how= 
ever, he will finally reap the rewards 
held out by this tender, is a matter of 
_ contingency, and will depend on his per= 
ſonal exertions. ** Eternal life, St. 
Paul aſſures us, is the appropriate re- 
compence of ** patient continuance in 


66 well-doing * '? 


Ir is now material to obſerve, that 
many of the phraſes, which expreſs the 
_ privilege of our being qualified, through 
faith, to ſtrive for the prize of everlaſt- 


ing glory, occaſionally ſignify its actual 


* To them, who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, ſeek for glory and honour and immortality, 
Eternal life, Rom. ii. 7. 4 5 


attainmen t. 
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attainment *. Conſequently, as the fa- 
your of being invited to purſue is widely 
remote from the bleſſedneſs of reaching 
eternal felicity, it muſt be productive of 
moſt dangerous deluſion to aſſure our- 
ſelves of the latter acquiſition, through a 
reliance on declarations which announce 
only the former. Too much caution, in 
a word, cannot be exerted in ſeparating 
the paſſages expreſſive of a veſted title 
to, from thoſe which, in the ſame iden- 
tical Janguage, intimate merely a con- 
tingent proſpect of ſalvation, 


„This fact is demonſtrated in Mr. Taylor's Pre- 
face to his Paraphraſe of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 
Romans. It is alſo moſt ably diſplayed and enforced 
in three Sermons by the Reverend Dr. Samuel Ha- 
lifaz, now Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter. 


IE CARLILESS 
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Cankrzes in this eſſential act of 


theological diſcrimination, we may eaſily 
render the texts relative to faith a hot» | 
bed of enthuſiaſtic notions ;; and be led 
both to miſconceive the nature, and to 
exaggerate the efficacy of faich. 


Fox ſome undiſcerning expounders of 
Scripture have repreſented certain myſte- 
terious in ward impreſſions, ſtyled by 
them New Light,” Gc. Sc. as teſts 
of faith, and criterions of Chriſtian per- 
fetion,—Elated, and at the ſame time 
confuſed by this mixture of rhapſody 
and enigma, 4 great part of their un- 
happy auditors fluctuate, through life, 
between the extremes of preſumptuous 
hope and ill- founded deſpondency. Hav- 
ing no clear principles of determination. 

| x they 
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they mechanically vary the tone of their 
ſpiritual expectations, in correſpondence 
with the variations which take place in 
their conſtitutions, or the atmoſphere. 


1 When young, they rave.; when old, they 
„ mope. They reſign themſelves, under 
by the preſſure of ſickneſs or a cloudy ho- 
1 | rizon, to irrational horror; and teem, 
i upon the removal of thoſe evils, with 
{| unwarrantable confidence. They at one 
ſeaſon conceive themſelves leſs than men, 


at another greater than angels, — The 


9 more gloomy diſciples, in the mean time, 
0 unable to aſcertain their experienee of 
I ſenſations which they do not compre- 


hend, fink not unfrequently, however 


[* innocent, into incurable deſperation, — 


The libertine part of the congregation, 
on the other hand, ſangujne in their 
VO} imaginations, 


SERMON L 13 


imaginations, and eager to embrace a 
ſyſtem which divorces religion from vir- 
tue, find Jeſs difficulty in conceiving 
themſelves conſcious of | the ecſtacies re- 
quired, from the very circumſtance! of 
their not being accurately defined ; and 

confidently give ſcope to the working | 
of fancy, merely becauſe their judg- 
ments poſſeſs no ſtandard to correct it. 
by. They dazzle their conſciences with 
imaginary illumination, and become ſpe- 
culatively pious, in proportion as * 
are practically eon. 5 


. Wa ILE: 3 e af ſome igno- 
rant-teachers are thus variouſly infatu- 
ated, by believing that faith conſiſts in 
_ unintelligible rapture, : and that it forms 
a ſtanding compenſation for every mo- 

ral 
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ral deficiency: the pupils of other de- 
elaimers fall into an equal degree of er- 
ror, by eſteeming faith a perpetual pre- 
ſervative againſt the poſlibility of moral 
* deviation. This raſh perſuaſion has in 
2 Well-atteſted inſtance been realized: 
4 nor have its votaries ever acquired vigor 
4 | of virtue correſpondent to the violence 
: of their preſumption. The failings of 
iq kutman nature have palpably adhered to 
them, amidſt all their dreams of inde- 
feaſible excellence. They have extin- 
guiſhed only the fenſe, not the capacity 
4 of guilt; have rendered themſelves cal- 
. wus to the dictates of confcience; not 
inſenſible to the perſuaſions of paſſion. 
7 They have afomed a confidence produc- 
i * tive of vice, a ſelf-· ſuffciency obſtrue- 
4 | tive of repentance; and have often prov- 
5 = b | ed 
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ed the victims of their imaginary ſe=. 
Born claſſes of enthuſiaſts, now defs: 
canted upon, would probably retrench: 
the extravagance. of their reſpective. 
creeds, if they attentively contemplated 
the hiſtory of Simon the ſorcerer; a man 
endowed with faith, yet deſtitute of 
virtue, and not accepted by God * 
whoſe example demonſtrates, that faith 
neither precludes, nor expiates a perſe· 


rerance in criminal courſes. 


Lr the parties, again under conſide- 
ration, often | refle, - that the moral 
precepts in Seripture are delivered in 
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familiar and unequivocal language; while 


the paſſages relative to faith, moſt relied 
upon by enthuſiaſts, are wrapped in dic- 


_ tion, ſuſceptible of diſcordant conſtruc- 
tions. The perſpicuity therefore of the 


former texts will eternally ſuperſede the 


_ obſcurity of the latter: nor can men 


ever warrantably diſobey injunctions, 
about whoſe meaning they are convinced, 
on account of declarations: whoſe ſigni- 


Tre rational Chriſtian, in fine, not- 
withſtanding the exultation that he feels, 
upon refle&ting that he is elected into 
Chriſt's earthly family, retains ſtill his 
conviction, concerning the frailty of his 
inclinations, and the turpitude of guilt : 
nor does he entertain the ſlighteſt ſur- 

miſe, 


SERMON I. 17 
miſe, that, in becoming a Chriſtian, he 


either ceaſed to be a man, or acquired 


any title to be a ſinner. 


FaiTHy brightens our expectations, 
and animates our endeavours but nei- 
ther irreſiſtibly corrects, nor licentiouſly 
exculpates our vices. It conducts us 
within view of a moſt glorious proſpect; 
and points, at a diſtance, to the land of 
everlaſting life.— The vale of mortality 
lies between,—This vale, experience and 
religion jointly atteſt, cannot be paſſed 
in comfort, and hope of auſpicious ter- 
mination, without virtue: nor can vir- 
tue, the ſame authoritative monitors in- 
form us, ſubſiſt, without habitual exer- 
tions of devotion, charity, and modera- 


tion. 
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B 
HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET 


HIM HEAR. 


CAST of language, ſimilar to 

that uſed in the text, occurs in 
various parts of Scripture. The great 
lawgiver of the Jews, fer inſtance, 


pourtrays the incorrigible character of 


ps proj, by declaring, that the 
2 2 „ 
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© Lord had not given them a heart to 
« perceive, eyes to fee, nor ears to 
« hear *,” Terms of like import are 
repeatedly employed by the 9 
and our bleſſed Lord. 


Sven frequent adoption of certain 
ſpecific phraſeology by inſpired teachers 
ſeems to imply, that it poſſeſſes peculiar 
| ſignificance, and is pregnant with im- 
Y | portant intimations. Does it not, in 
| 1 fact, ſummarily hint to us the intellec- 
A tual failings which obſtruct the inveſti- 
A gation of truth, by an alluſion to de- 
4 fects in the inlets of _ bodily ſenſa- 


4 tion? 


7 £2 
nagar eos 


* Lev. XXIX, 3. 
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SERMON II. 227 
A PERSON, we well know, apparently | 
| endowed with the organs of fight and 
hearing, may be diſqualified by indiſ- 
poſition from duly exerting their func- 
tions ; and may regard all objects in an 
erroneous point of view. He is diſturb- 
ed perhaps by the ſplendor of light; 
or convulſed by the ſoothings of har- 
mony ; and loaths a variety of appear- 
ances, which men in general look upon 


with complacency. 


In like manner men, ſeemingly en- 
joying the entire powers of underſtand- 
ing, are often incapacitated, by paſſion 
or prejudice, from properly uſing thoſe 
powers, in relation to ſome particular 
topics, Their imaginations, in thoſe 
inſtances, appear vitiated, and their 
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| judgments diſcoloured. They dine lay 


a ſtreſs on cavils, which, on other o 


caſions, they would deſpiſe; and trample 
upon evidence, which, in indifferent 


matters, they, would reſpect. 
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| | UnForTUNATELY, this 88 So 
the realoning faculties aſſumes the moſt | 
virulent _ aſpect in perſons of great 
ſhrewdneſs and vivacity, when the for- 
mer quality happens to be tinged with 
captiouſneſs, the latter with levity. 


Men, with this caſt of intellect, are 


often the dupes of their own ingenu- 
ity ; and embelliſh error, until they em- 
brace it as truth. Having decked chi- 
meras wich the graces of plauſibility, 
they become enamoured with thoſe 


creatures of the imagination; ; and hug 


the 


8 E R NM O N II. 23 


the illuſions which their fancy has 


en gendered. 


HE NOE men of very brilliant capa- 
city have proved frequently the moſt 
determined champions of infidelity and 
been incorrigibly pertinacious in its fop- f 


cx + 


port. 5 1 

Prxbons of plain, or of highly-cul- | 
tivated underſtandings *, thou ugh inci- 
dentally ſeduced into the dark paths of 
irreligion by the meteor-like flaſhing of 
wit, or the wily ſuggeſtions of ſophiſtry, 
are continually reclaimed” into the right 5 

982 A little philoſophy,” fays my La Bans... 
be makes men Atheiſts 3 a great deal reconciles 
ce them to Religion.“ Hume s Naturoi Hiftory of 
Religion, Set. 6. 
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track by falutary impreſſions from diſ- 
aſter, by an obſervation. of the remorſe 


attendant on profaneneſs *, or by an at- 
tention to the extremely Noxious effects 


of ſeepticiſin pon. human conduct * 


a T | 7 »*; 


7 
„ 145 
„ - 


Bur men, | too refined to adopt truth 
implitifly; and too volatile to ſeck it 
through the medium of comprehenſive 
| reſearch, remain often, during life, un- 


ſulceptible of perſuaſion, and impreg- 


gf 22 %- 


nable to cn They are entang- 
+5 „16 * | : 

The maſt open impicty is attended by a ſecret 

dread and compunction.— Humes Natural Hiſtory 

of Religion, Sect, 15. 


+ Haud ſcio, an, pietate erga deos ſublatä, fides 
etiam, et ocietas humani generis, et una excel- 
lentiflima virtus Juſtitia tollatur.— Tullius de Naturs b 
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Drum, lib, I. cap. 2. 


led 
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led in error through a miſguided dex- 
terity of xeaſoning ; and. are rivetted in 
infatuation by the proſtitution of ſupe» 
rior ability, Every day multiplies the 
reſources of wayward argumentation, 
and renders them more chemical 


perverſe, 


Tas indiſpenſable expedience, let us 
now proceed to remark, of morality has. 
been recognized in every æra and region 
of the globe; while a veneration for 
heavenly power has been ſtudiouſly 
cheriſhed by the wiſeſt legiſlators, as 
conducive to the ſupport of morality. 


A RELIG1ONIST, conſequently, ad- 
vances his temporal as well as his eter- 


nal intereſts, by a n to God's 
law; 
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law); and illuminates the preſent ſcene, 
through the' ſame creed which extends 


the horizon of his 8 . 


ae” 
* 


Tux irreligious man, on the other 
had, diveſted of various ſalutary mo- 
tives to ſelf- governance, plunges fre- 
quently into exceſſes, that not only for- 
feit his title to heaven, but render him 
a martyr upon earth. For diſgrace and 


chaſtiſement are a frequent, and remorſe 
is the conſtant attendant on the more 
* flagrant ſpecies of criminality: while 
4 the ſpirit of intemperance and licen- 


tiouſneſs, too commonly conſequent up- 
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on a renunciation of religious reſtraints, 
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contaminates our very pleaſures, and 
renders a diſſolute voluptuary the moſt 
Pyleſs of mortals. Inordinate, through 
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conſtant and unprincipled purſuit of 
indulgence, this unhappy character con- 
tracts an importunity of appetite, which 


no human fund of | gratification can 


| fully ſatisfy 3 he pants for uninterrupted- 
rapture; and is continually in queſt of 


what is no where to be found. 


ANp what is the rhetoric, what the 


faſcination, which can attract men, in 


due poſſeſſion of intellect, to the ſtand- 
ard of infidelity? ß | 


 PERgoONs inclined to controvert the 


moral attributes, and governance of the 


Deity, propoſe, with an air of triumph, 


the following queries: 
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Ir God be omnipotent, and a lover 
of virtue, why does he tolerate vice ? 


AGAIN, If God be omnipotent, and 
a lover of his creatures, Ds does he 
permit miſery? liegn 


To the firſt of theſe queſtions we 
may reply, That if God, as moral go- 
vernor of the world, did every thing 
which an omnipotent governor could 


do, God would have no moral world 


to govern. Virtue and vice would be 


extinct, Men would degenerate into 


machines, ſubje& to the reſiſtleſs in- 
fluence of inſtinct. The higheſt order 
of beings would be brutes, not liable 
to act exceptionably, yet incapable at 
the ſame time of acting meritoriouſly, 

=_ - Conſequently, 
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Conſequently, though God, in ſuch a 
ſtate of things, would have no erka- 
tures that he diſapproved; neither 
would he have any that could entitle 

themſelves to his approb ation: 


Tux ſecond allegation, That the ex- 
iſtence of miſery beſpeaks a defect of 
benevolence in the Divine Nature; | is 
equally open to refutation, For an 
omnipotent God, if unfriendly to his 
creatures, might evidently have denied 
them every ſpecies of bleſſing; and res 


dered their lives a continued ſcene of 


wretchedneſs, Miſery would have haunt- 
ed us at eyery ſtep; and fighs and groans 
have been the language of creation. 
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IxST EAD of this forlorn ſyſtem, to 
which Omnipotence could have given 
birth, the Deity has introduced his crea- 
tures to an exiſtence, chequered with a 
mixture of good and evil; diverſified | 1 
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and repoſe ; and reſembling a journey 
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through a mountainous, but rich coun- 


try; where, amidſt abrupt precipices and 


various uncouth obſtacles, fertile vales 
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are ever and anon deſcried, whoſe beauty 


ſooths the fancy, and whoſe products 
recruit the ſtrength of the weary tra- 
veller. 
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Ir we caſt, indeed, only a tranſient 
view upon the fair frame of nature, 


we ſhall certainly exclaim, with the 
Pſalmiſt, 
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Pſalmiſt, The Lord hath done great 


cc things for us!“ That all-bountiful - 


Being hath hung in the firmament the 
glorious lamp of the ſun, the foun- 
tain of light and gladneſs. He hath 
overſpread the earth with a verdant 
mantle; he hath embroidered it with 
beauteous plants; he hath beſpangled 
it with lucid ſtreams. He hath placed 
alt animals in ſpheres ſuited to their 
natures and furniſhed them with pro- 
perties correſpondent to their wants. 
The Leviathan occupies the deep; the 
wild beaſt the foreſt. The Camel, ſta- 
tioned in burning deſerts, is patient of 


thirſt; while animals, conſigned to 


| frozen regions, are accoutered with a na- 
tural veſtment, far ſurpaſſing in comfort 
the moſt elaborate productions of the 

EY loom. 
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32 SERMON II. 

loom. Man, in the mean time, whoſe 
functions are complicated and arduous, 
enjoys a ſuperiority of intelle&, com- 


menſurate to the offices in which he is 
engaged, 


Wrzn the Deity has thus liberally 
endowed our mortal condition, ſhall 
we repine, becauſe he has left in it 
fome features, which, to our ſuper- 
ficial obſervation, appear ineligible 5 
When ſo much is given, ſhall we 
queſtion God's goodneſs, becauſe he 
has not given us every thing to which 
our fond wiſhes extend? A ſingle 
act of bounty from an all-powerful 
being would proclaim the exiſtence of 
a benevolent principle in his nature; 
firice he might have withheld even 

that 
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that ſolitary boon. When we review 
therefore the numerous inftan''ts, in 
which the Creator has conſulted the 
accommodation of his creatures; when 
we reflect, at the ſame time, that our 
great Benefactor is omniſcient, we ſhall 
ſurely aſcribe any ſeeming defects in 
the mundane ſyſtem to the comprehen- 
ſive deliberations of perfect Wiſdom, not 
to the ſullen determinations of malice. 
God gtaſps, at a ſingle glance, the wide 
expanſe of the univerſe. Now, in this 
prodigious ſcale of contemplation, many 
circumſtances may be generally expe- 
dient, which are perſonally, or locally 
offenſive. A human archite& admits 
the rude beam and maſſive block into 
the moſt magnificent ſtructures ; nor 


do we blame the procedure, becauſe 
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we comprehend the purpoſes which it 
is intended to anſwer: and, if our con- 
tracted capacities could embrace the 
circuit of the univerſe, as eaſily as they 
can the compaſs of an ordinary man- 
ſion, we ſhould, without doubt, per- 
ceive the relative fitneſs of many ap- 
pearances, which our ſhort- ſighted fa- 
culties now deem exceptionable : ſhould 
learn to acquieſce in diſpenſations 
which our ill- informed ſpirit of diſ- 
content at preſent condemns; and ſhould 
loudly acknowledge, that the Divine 
architect introduces no ſingle compart- 
ment into his works, which does not, 


in an enlarged view, conduce to their 


perfection. 
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Sou perſons, it is here to be ob- 
ſerved, who revere the moral attributes, 
and ſuperintendance of the Deity, do 


ſtill profeſs an eſtrangement from reve- 
lation. To theſe we may ſummarily 
ſuggeſt, that Chriſtianity is the herald 
of morality; and inculcates, with addi- 
tional energy, thoſe maxims of con- 


duct, which the voice of Reaſon has 


pronounced eſſential to ſublunary com- 


fort. It invigorates philoſophy, and co- 


operates with legiſlation. It enlivens 


our natural ſenſe of duty by the in- 


centives of hope: and environs guilt 


with terrors, that cannot be eluded.,— 
What good citizen then will delibe- 


rately endeavour to diſengage, from ſo 


efficacious an engine of diſcipline, thoſe 


malignant principles in our nature, 


which, 
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which, under every coercion, diſquiet 
and thin; and would, perhaps, if to- 
tally unreſtrained, exterminate the hu- 


man race; or, whicli is more dread- 


ſul, render extermination eligible, as 
the only aſylum from the horrors of ge- 


neral libertiniſm? 
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